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ENLARGEMENT OP PEACE OPERATIONS. 

The Committee of Reference, whose report was published entire in our 
July number, expressed "the opinion, that the operations of the Society should 
be greatly extended, and that other portions of the community, not now soli- 
cited, are ready to co-operate in sustaining^the Society."* We thank the 
Committee for the utterance of such views, and rejoice in being able to en- 
force, under so high authority as theirs, our oft-repeated appeals in behalf of 
this cause. In rallying good men to its support, we cannot do better than 
to publish portions of what has already been addressed to them by our ex- 
ecutive officers ; the first article from a private circular under their sanction, 
and the other from the Financial Suggestions made in the Advocate for May 
1850, by the Corresponding Secretary over his own name, with a view of 
prompting our friends to relieve him from what he deemed an excess of 
labor and responsibilities : — 

I. Co-operation in the Cause of Peace.— -Few are fully aware how 
much effort is needed in this cause. It seeks to uproot a most inveterate 
evil, a custom prevalent all over ihe earth for thousands of years, deeply 
rooted in the worst passions of our nature, and universally wrought into the 
texture of society and government. You can hardly find another custom so 
inveterate as this; and certainly it can never be abolished without a vast 
amount of effort. It is upheld still through Christendom itself by wrong 
habits of reasoning inherited from a pagan, savage ancestry; and these habits 
must be rectified before the evil can ever be cured. It is the result mainly 
of a wrong education ; for men are not born warriors, any more than they are 
born drunkards or duellists. Our whole race have hitherto been educated 
for war ; they must now be educated for peace ; and this educational pro- 
cess must be carried on in every family until the entire mass of the people 
shall be trained to Christian habits of thought and feeling on this subject. 
The agencies requisite for such a result we must set at work everywhere. 
We must enlist the press, the pulpit and the school. Every minister of 
Christ, every member of his church; every parent and every teacher, should 
become an efficient co-worker in educating the whole community to pacific 
sentiments and habits. Such a change as this would, and nothing short of 
this ever can, put an end, or give a serious check, to this wide and terrible 
evil. Here is the work to which the Peace Society would urge the friends 
of God and man in every city and town, every village and hamlet of our 
land. 

Permit us, then, to solicit sdme organization or arrangement for bringing 
the friends of peace in your place into habitual and efficient co-operation 
with us. (1.) The simplest one is for every pastor to preach on the subject 
once a year, (generally in December, on or near the 25th,) and take up a 
collection for the cause, the avails to be spent in circulating peace publica- 
tions in your own neighborhood, or sent to aid our Society in its operations 
through the land. Every one who does this, becomes thereby a member of 
our Society for the year, and entitled without charge to our periodical and 
other current publications. If not a preacher yourself, get your minister to 

* Very desirable indeed, and the Ex. Com. have year after year tried every means 
in their power to-do it ; but our friends hardly suspect the difficulty of doing it, and 
would be very slow to believe the facts we might, but will not now, state on this 
point. These facts, more than anything else, would suggest the chief reason why 
our Secretary has been forced to become a sort of factotum (not in office, but in labor} 
for our Society, 
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perform this service. We earnestly hope every pastor will at least do this; 
and, if every one would, the 30,000 or more in our land would ere long se- 
cure for our cause all the moral and pecuniary support it needs. 

(2.) Another very simple arrangement is to appoint a Committee of Cor- 
respondence, whose duty it shall be to correspond and co-operate with our 
Society, to raise funds, circulate publications, and see that the subject is 
brought before the people by sermons or addresses. The Committee need 
not consist of more than two or three; one as Chairman, another as Secre- 
taro, and a third as Treasurer, with as many more as you may find expediont. 
Our Constitution makes the Chairman of every such Committee, and the Pre- 
sident of every Auxiliary, members ex officio of our Society. 

(3.) We should, however, prefer to have, in every place where it is prac- 
ticable, an Auxiliary Soeiety of the simplest form. Let its constitution 
merely declare that its object is to co-operate with the American Peace So- 
ciety in promoting the cause of peace, make every regular member of our 
Society in the place a member ex officio of the Auxiliary, and require ior 
membership the annual payment of a larger or smaller sum. The mere 
signing of a man's name as a member is little better than a mockery ; mem- 
bership should always secure some active support for the cause. You may, 
if you choose, let each subscribe what he pleases ; but you should fix $1, or 
some other sum, as a condition of receiving the periodical of our So- 
eiety, whieh we send to every donor of $1 or more, as well as to every 
one who becomes a member by the annual payment of $2, or for life by $20 
at one time. Be sure that every member is furnished with something to read 
on the subject. Let the officers be few; or, at least, let its managment be 
entrusted to a small number of reliable and energetic hands. Let them at- 
tempt only what they can and will execute ; but let them at all events make 
sure of bringing the claims of the cause publicly before the people as often 
as once a year. We would especially request every Auxiliary, as well as 
every Committee of Correspondence, immediately to put and keep them- 
selves in communication with our Society. 

II. Specific Purposes for which organized Co-operation is 
heeded. — The arrangements and efforts we solicit, are wanted for a variety 
of purposes, but especially for procuring funds. We need far more than 
most persons suppose ; for we cannot maintain, as we must, a central office, 
and support a periodical devoted to our cause, and scatter far and wide over 
the land our tracts and volumes by thousands and scores of thousands, and 
bring the subject before legislatures, ecclesiastical bodies, and seminaries 
of learning, to enlist their powerful aid, without an amount of funds much 
greater than we have yet received. The cause demands for its full success 
more than a tenfold increase of contributions. 

No amount of money, however, can obviate the necessity of personal ef- 
forts for this cause. Its friends must work for it in every place, as the only 
sure means of reaching and moulding aright the mass of minds through the 
community. We can furnish them with publications in abundance ; but 
these are only instruments for them to use in their respective localities. 
There must be in every place a living, responsible agency at work from year 
to year in behalf of the object. 

We need, moreover, a net work of affiliated organizations all over the 
land to meet the public emergencies of our cause. If we had them in every 
city and considerable village, how easily might we pour upan Congress such 
a flood of petitions as would soon prompt them to take hold of this subject 
in earnest, and devise substitutes for war that would be sure to obviate its 
alleged necessity, and prevent its recurrence. Should war be threatened, we 
could at once rouse the nation against it, and call forth from every village 
and hamlet such protests from the people as would compel our rulers to em- 
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ploy only peaceful measures for the adjustment of the difficulty. This ob. 
ject alone would more than justify such organizations all over the country ; 
ior the prevention of a single war would compensate a hundredfold all the 
labor and expense of keeping them up for a thousand years. 

III. How TO SECURE THE FuNDS NECESSARY FOR THIS CAUSE. — One point, 

said our Secretary, I must assume as essential to the success of any plan. 
The responsibilities of our cause must no longer be thrown Upon one indi- 
vidual, or upon the members of our executive committee, but must be shared 
by the great body of its friends ; and effectual steps of some kind must 
be taken to enlist a much larger number as regular, pledged or reliable 
contributors. There must be something to depend upon in the matter of 
fiinds,a reasonable security for means to carry on the operations we undertake. 
How shall this be done ? I think the experience of other benevolent as- 
sociations will help us to an answer ; and, if we can transfer to our Society 
their principles and habits in this respect, we shall in due time obtain all 
the funds we need. 

1. Every friend of the cause, then, should feel a personal responsibility 
for having its pecuniary wants well supplied. It is so with Bible, Tract 
and Missionary Societies ; and it ought to be so with ours. The whole res- 
ponsibility should not be thrown off from yourself upon somebody, you 
know not who ; but you should make yourself responsible for your full share 
of the funds requisite for a vigorous, successful prosecution of this work. 

2. Every friend of peace, moreover, should accustom himself to regular, 
annual contributions for this object. It is so with all other causes, and 
should be so with this ; for it is quite as much needed here as anywhere. 
Our friends ought to charge themselves with remembering the claims of 
this cause, and with forwarding unsolicited their annual donation. 

3. Measures should, also, be taken to secure through the land congrega- 
tional contributions to this cause, as now to Bible and Missionary Societies. 
I see no good reason why this should not be done ; and, if done, a very small 
average collection from even one in ten of the more than thirty thousand 
congregations in our country, would alone quadruple the amount of our re- 
ceipts in any past year. Next to nothing, however, has yet been received 
from this source. 

4. Our Society, moreover, needs a large increase of members. Every 
reader of this knows, that a person may become a regular member by pay- 
ing $2 a year, or a member for life by paying $20 at one time. How easy 
for hundreds to make themselves Life-Members, or Life-Directors, (by $50,) 
and for ten thousand through the land to become annual members. 

5. I will only add that we need, especially at the present time, large con' 
tribviions from our wealthy friends. We have a number of such men, to 
some of whom we have already been indebted occasionally for very liberal 
donations ; and I cannot refrain from expressing the strong hope, that the 
latter will be habitual in their liberality to this cause from year to year, and 
that our other rich friends will, ere long, go and do likewise. 

Nor can I refrain from a closing word to Christian men of wealth, res- 
pecting the final disposition of their property. Can you bequeath a portion 
of it to any worthier object than the cause of peace ? When about to ap- 
pear before the tribunal of your Judge, himself the Prince of Peace, and to 
stand before the God of Peace, the Great Father of all, could you make any 
use of your property that would fill your soul in a dying hour, or in the day 
of final judgment, with sweeter, more blessed memories ? I have now in 
my mind's eye some venerable, excellent friends of peace, who might, if they 
saw their way clear to such a deed of comprehensive and lasting beneficence, 
leave to this cause a legacy of $50,000 or $100,000 that would give it an 
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impulse likely to triple its usefulness. What a world of good might such a 
man do with such a use of his property ! 

We will only add, that our Executive Committee put forth early this 
year, a circular proposing a special effort to raise S5,000 for a large re-issue 
of our standard tracts and volumes in order to establish, in different parts of 
our country, depositories of them from which our friends can be furnished 
with the best instruments at hand for the prosecution of our cause. We beg 
an early and earnest attention to this matter. Is it not time for the friends 
of Peace in this country to imitate the liberality of our English co-workers? 
Shall we raise for this cause no more dollars than they do pounds sterling^ 1 
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Peace and the Preside.ncy. — We have seen to our sorrow, especially 
in the case of our late war with Mexico, how far the question of peace de* 
pends on the will ot our President; but it is a curious fact, that our wars 
have all occurred under the presidency of civilians ; a fact that may well 
disarm our tears of actual war as likely to result from the election of a 
warrior to that high office, and should teach us to calculate the chances of 
such a calamity rather by reference to his character, and to the parly infill* 
ences that will be brought to bear upon him. A presidential election is 
pretty sure to stir the war-spirit among onr people ; but in the canvass now 
so quietly in progress, we discover less of this than usual, though each of 
the two leading parties has selected a General for its candidate. A stale y 
hackneyed device to catch votes ; but the war argument, after all, is losing 
its power even with the masses, while cultivated minds generally hold it in 
utter contempt ; and well does one of our editors remark, that " those who 
are fearful of the military prestige of our republic, may be soothed by re- 
membering that only four of the fourteen Presidents, presiding but seven- 
teen of the sixty-three years of the government, have been generals. Not 
very bad, that." No ; not Very bad, in comparison with other republics i 
but most earnestly do we hope, that an end will ere long be put to the sui 
cidal folly of selecting military men for civil offices, and setting aside the 
most gifted statesmen who have grown gray in their country's service. The 
example is bad in every respect, and ought henceforth to be discarded by all 
parties. 

We have lately observed a growing disposition among our politicians in 
favor of peace measures ; and we rejoice to find the Free Democracy, or 
Free Soil Party, a small but strong minority, adopting, at their recent con- 
vention in Pittsburgh, the principle of Stipulated Arbitration as a part of 
their platform, viz : 

" That we recommend the introduction into all treaties, hereafter to be negotiated 
between the United States and foreign nations, of some provision for the amicable 
settlement of difficulties by a resort to decisive arbitration." 

We were glad to learn, that this was one of three resolutions reported to 
have been received by the Convention " with immense applause." Let us 
thank God that such propositions begin to waken responsive echoes from 



